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ABSTRACT 



Based on the belief that learning to read is an ongoing 
process that continues into the upper grades, this guidebook is intended as a 
"starter kit" to help teachers, literacy specialists, and administrators 
design strong literacy programs that span the secondary grades. The guidebook 
maintains that as learners encounter unfamiliar and complex text, they need 
instructional support from teachers in all disciplines to gain the skills 
necessary to tackle these challenges. The guidebook seeks to answer these 
questions: What does the proficient adolescent reader look like? What are the 
best practices in the teaching of reading? What professional development will 
provide teachers the support they need to work wisely with the adolescent 
reader? What professional development do teachers need to build strong 
reading instructional programs for all students? What is available to assess 
the reading performance of adolescent readers? What resources will help a 
school develop a quality reading program? Following an introduction, the 
guidebook contains 8 sections: (1) Position Statement on Adolescent Literacy; 

(2) Portrait of an Adolescent Reader; (3) Best Practices; (4) Comprehension 
Strategies; (5) Assessing the Adolescent Reader (including An Assessment 
System, Classroom Reading Assessments, A Few Reading Inventories, Matrix of 
Published Reading Tests, and Sample of NWREL's Traits of a Reader); (6) 
Quality Programs; (7) Professional Development; and (8) Resources on 
Adolescent Reading (including references to 69 books and journal articles, a 
list of 8 professional journals for literacy educators, and 8 Web sites of 
interest) . (SR) 
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Introduction 



For the last several years, much attention has been placed on the literacy needs of the 
beginning reader. Now the focus is shifting and expanding. Each year more attention is 
placed on the needs of all students as they progress through school. The belief that 
students need reading instruction only in the early grades is being reshaped by the 
realization that learning to read is an on-going process. As learners encounter unfamiliar 
and complex text, they need instructional support to gain the skills necessary to tackle 
these challenges. Not only do struggling or reluctant learners need support, so do all our 
students. This is not the exclusive job of the language arts teacher; rather the 
responsibility for developing all our students as readers and learners belongs to all 
teachers, including those who teach fine arts, science, or math. 

It is the job of the entire school community. 

A task force at the request of Colorado's ELA Coordinators met during the school year of 
1999-2000 to study the research on adolescent reading. Our goal was to develop a 
guidebook that would ensure that Colorado teachers, literacy specialists, and administrators 
had the necessary information to design strong literacy programs that span the secondary 
grades. To meet this goal, we structured our guide around a series of questions: 

y What does the proficient adolescent reader look like? 

^ What are the best practices in the teaching of reading? 

^ What professional development will provide teachers the support they need to 
work wisely with the adolescent reader? 

y What professional development do teachers need to build strong reading 
instructional programs for all students? 

s What is available to assess the reading performances of our adolescent 
readers? 

^ What resources will help a school develop a quality reading program? 

We hope that the reader of this guide understands that the research base is continually 
expanding. As a result, this guide is intended to be only a "starter kit." We urge the reader 
to continue reading the literature, posing questions about reading, and seeking answers to 
these questions. 



ELA Adolescent Reading Task Force 
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ADOLESCENT LITERACY: A POSITION STATEMENT 



From the Commission on Adolescent Literacy of the 
International Reading Association, 1999 1 

Principles for Supporting Adolescents' Literacy Srowt h 



1. Adolescents deserve access to a wide variety of reading material that 
they can and want to read. 

2. Adolescents deserve instruction that builds both the skill and desire 
to read increasingly complex materials. 

3. Adolescents deserve assessment that shows them their strengths as 
well as their needs and that guides their teachers to design 
instruction that will best help them grow as readers. 

4. Adolescents deserve expert teachers who model and provide explicit 
instruction in reading comprehension and study strategies across the 
curriculum. 

5. Adolescents deserve reading specialists who assist individual students 
having difficulty learning how to read. 

6. Adolescents deserve teachers who understand the complexities of 
individual adolescent readers, respect their differences, and respond 
to their characteristics. 

7. Adolescents deserve homes, communities, and a nation that will 
support their efforts to achieve advanced levels of literacy and 
provide the support necessary for them to succeed. 



1 From Journal of Adolescent and Adult Literacy, 43:1, September 1999, pages 97 - 112. For more information see: 
http://www.reading.org/advocacy/policies/adol_lit.html 
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A Portrait of an Adolescent Reader 



A proficient Adolescent Reader (grades 6-12) shows evidence of: 

BEFORE READING.... 

Setting a purpose for reading. 

Establishing conceptual frameworks to recall text over time. 

Activating background knowledge of the topic. 

Using knowledge of text structure to understand text: 
tsr Narrative Text-characters, setting, problem, plot, resolution; 
bt Expository Text-compare/contrast, problem/solution, cause/effect, main 
idea/details, sequence. 



DURING READING... 

Reading actively for a purpose. 

Monitoring comprehension. 

Discriminating between important and less important ideas. 

Using an arsenal of "fix-up" strategies. 

Making connections to text/world/self. 

Discriminating between an author's purpose and a teacher's purpose for reading. 
Identifying unfamiliar vocabulary using context clues and word attack skills. 

Reading flexibly by using a variety of strategies, by adjusting pacing, and through 
skimming and scanning. 

Interacting with text by questioning, predicting and extending. 

Interpreting a variety of symbols across subject areas. 

Utilizing critical reading skills such as evaluating, interpreting and analyzing, recognizing 
difference between fact and opinion, and recognizing logical fallacies. 

AFTER READING... 

Synthesizing information from a variety of sources to develop an understanding and 
thinking about next steps- “What else do I need to know?" 

Summarizing what has been read by retelling the plot or main idea. 

Evaluating the ideas in the text. 



AND OVER TIME... 

Reading and interpreting data. 

Reading a variety of genres. 

Choosing to read and interacting with others about his/her reading. 
Developing and extending oral and written responses to his/her reading. 
Using reading to solve problems in life and on the job. 
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BEST PRACTICES IN THE TEACHING OF READING 

(Based on Zemelman, Daniels, and Hyde 2 ) 



INCREASE 

Time for independent reading 

Choice of own reading materials 

Exposure to a wide and rich range of 
literature 

Use of reading in content areas 

Teaching reading as a process: 

^ Emphasize comprehension 
^ Use strategies that activate 
prior knowledge 

^ Help students make and test 
predictions 

^ Structure help during reading 
v' Provide after-reading 
discussion 

S Teacher modeling 

Writing before, during, and after reading 

Teaching skills in the context of 
meaningful literature 

Collaborative activities 

Evaluation that focuses on higher order 
thinking processes 

Measuring success.of reading programs by 
understanding student’s reading habits, 
attitudes, and comprehension 



DECREASE 

Emphasis on whole-class or reading-group 
activities 

Teacher selection of all reading materials 
for individuals and groups 

Reliance on selections in anthologies 

Teaching reading only in language arts 

Teaching reading as a single, one-step act 

Assuming all students know how to read 
by the time they're in secondary schools 



Writing during a specific time 

Teaching isolated skills in workbooks or 
drills 

Solitary seatwork 

Evaluation that focuses on individual, low- 
level sub-skills 

Measuring the success of a reading 
program only by test scores 



2 See the bibliography for a full citation. 
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COMPREHENSION STRATEGIES 3 



1. Activating relevant prior knowledge before, during, and after reading. 

Instruction, then, should be developed that helps students — 

S Relate unfamiliar text to their world knowledge and/or personal experience: 

♦ Text to self 

♦ Text to text 

♦ Text to world 

^ Use what is known about an author and the author's style 

2. Determining the most important ideas and themes in a text. 

This means that instruction should help students understand text at the — 

'T Word level: knowing which words carry the overall meaning of the passage 
^ Sentence level: recognizing key sentences (topic sentences, bold print, etc.) 

^ Text level: finding the key ideas, concepts, and themes 

3. Asking questions of themselves, the authors, and the texts they read. 

Proficient readers generate questions before, during, and after reading— 

S To clarify meaning, speculate on upcoming text, and locate an answer 
'T To focus their attention while reading 

'T To understand that some questions are left to the reader to answer 
^ To know if the answer is in the text or in the reader's mind or in other texts 

4. Creating visual and other sensory images from text during and after reading. 

5. Drawing inferences from the text. 

When proficient readers infer, they: 
s Draw conclusions from the text 

'T Make reasonable predictions as they read; test and revise those predictions as they read 
further 

'T Connect their conclusions with other beliefs or knowledge 

6. Retelling or synthesizing what they have read 

7. Utilizing a variety of fix-up strategies to repair comprehension when it breaks down. 

The role of the teacher is to...- 
Model comprehension strategies 
Provide direct instruction and scaffold the learning 
Ensure students have time to practice the strategies in small groups 
Provide time to practice comprehension strategies in a meaningful context, such as 
book clubs 

EQ Monitor mastery of each strategy 




3 _ 
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ASSESSING THE ADOLESCENT READER 



American children are the most tested in the world, and the poor and the less competent 
are the most tested of all. ~ Peter Johnson 



Grant Wiggins reminds us that assessment is not just another word for testing nor should it be a 
means to sort our students. Instead wise and informed assessment means that we return to the 
roots of the word, assidere M to sit beside." When we assess our students and our programs, we sit 
beside them in order to understand so that we can make informed decisions about our next steps. 
Assessment is a form of inquiry. Through listening to students read and talk about their 
understanding of the text, we discover their strengths and learn the logic of their errors. When we 
give students cloze activities to understand what level of text they can read at an independent level, 
we are inquiring about what is appropriate reading for each student. We study the scores of our 
classes on norm-referenced tests in order to understand how well our programs are serving groups 
of kids. In other words, we assess to understand our students, our teaching, and our programs so 
that our next steps are informed ones. 

As schools develop or refine their reading assessment system for the adolescent reader, we urge 
them to pose several questions: 

S What information is needed and why ? 

S Who needs this information - students, teachers, parents, community, policymakers? 

^ What will be done with the information gleaned from the assessment? 

Our hope is that Colorado educators will be very intentional in the design of an assessment system. 

If an assessment tool does not have a practical use, we urge educators to reconsider the tool. If 
there is not a plan to take action based on the information learned from the data, we question the 
need for the assessment. After all, with annual CSAP testing and other mandated tests, we need to 
protect and honor every available teaching moment. 

In this section, you will find a variety of assessment tools. First, we've included a framework for an 
assessment system in which the audience, purpose, and tools are matched. Then we list assessments 
that the classroom teacher can use in order to inform her teaching. For instance, if a teacher wants 
to better understand a struggling reader, the teacher could administer an individual reading 
inventory or ask the student to retell or summarize the assigned reading. 

Following the suggestions for classroom assessments is a matrix that lists commercial reading tests. 
Please note that our task force is not endorsing one assessment over another. The comments about 
tests are from the information provided by the publisher or from a published review of the test. 

Our hope is that all educators will be assessment-savvy and carefully study all tests in order to make 
the wisest selections that meet their local needs. 
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Following the matrix is an example of the work from Northwest Regional Education Lab, the group 
responsible for Six Traits of Writing. For the last few years, NWREL has been studying the traits 
of effective readers. We have included a sample of their work. For more information, please check 
their website at http://www.nwrel.orQ/eval/readinq 

Please use this information so you too can "sit beside' 1 our students and our programs. Through 
careful attention to what we learn through wise assessment, we can continue the journey of 
educating all our students in the most knowledgeable manner possible. 
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AN ASSESSMENT SYSTEM: 
AUDIENCE, PURPOSE. TOOL S* 



AUDIENCE 


PURPOSE: 
QUESTIONS THE 
ASSESSMENTS 
SHOULD ANSWER 


TYPES OF TOOLS 
THAT MATCH 
AUDIENCE AND 
PURPOSE 


Students 


How am I doing? What 
should I do next? Have I 
made progress? 5 


Portfolios; classroom 
assessments 


Teachers 


Have the students met the 
learning goals? How is my 
teaching going? How can I 
help ? What students 

need to be grouped 
together? Which book would 
work best for ? 


Curriculum-based tests; 
individual diagnostic tools; 
portfolios and other 
classroom assessments; 
checklists; rubrics; 
observations; retellings; 
surveys 


Parents 


How is my child doing? How 
does she compare to others? 


Norm-referenced tests; 
CSAP (even though there is 
not a percentile ranking); 
portfolios; classroom 
assessments 


Administration 


How effective is our 
school’s/district's program? 
How are teachers doing? 
What professional 
development do we need? 
Are we using resources 
wisely? 


Aggregated data; norm- 
referenced tests; criterion- 
referenced assessments; 
CSAP 


Policymakers 


How well are schools meeting 
expectations? Are current 
policies effective? 


Aggregated data; norm- 
referenced tests; CSAP 


Taxpayers 


How well is my tax money 
being spent? 


Aggregated data; norm- 
referenced tests; criterion- 
referenced assessments; 
CSAP 



4 Based on the work of CIERA and a presentation by P. David Pearson at IRA, Indianapolis, Indiana, May 4, 
2000. 

5 NAEP results suggest that students who monitor their own growth outperform students who don’t. 
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Classroom Reading Assessm ents for the Adolescent Reader 

"Adolescents deserve assessment that shows their strengths as well as their needs and that guides 
their teachers to design instruction that will best help them grow as readers." 

--Adolescent Literacy: A Policy Statement, IRA, and NCTE; March 18, 1999 



Personal*. Identity as a reader 

y Have students analyze their present reading habits. Ask them how they decide what to read and 
where this interest comes from. 

^ Distribute a packet of readings. Have students select the one they would want to read from the 
packet, and then reflect on how that choice reveals insight to who they are as readers. 

^ Have students code a passage as they read. Encourage them to mark where their interest lags 
and analyze the cause of loss of interest. 

Cognitive Base 

To determine if students read at the literal, inferential, or applied level: 

s Select an appropriate portion from a reading selection. Even though this selection need not be a 
complete story or chapter , it should be complete enough to make sense. Two or three pages are 
sufficient. 

y Develop 10 - 12 general comprehension questions. The first question should be open-ended, such 
as “What is this passage about?" The remaining questions should include questions that require 
answers on the literal, inferential, or applied levels. 

y Prepare an answer sheet for the students. In the answer sheet, include specific page 
references for class discussion. 

CARL CONTENT AREA READING INVENTORY 

Y Select a passage of the text that you will use in your course. 

v Explain to students that the purpose of the inventory is to help you plan instruction and that you 
will not grade the inventory. 

Y Introduce the selected portion of the text that students will read. 

Y Develop comprehension questions. 

y Let them use the book if you want to determine how well they can use the book, but if you want 
to assess their comprehension alone, do not let them use the book. 6 

CLOZE 

Use the cloze method as a screening device to estimate reading level of a particular text: 
Independent: student recognizes nearly all of the vocabulary and concepts; 

Instructional: student recognizes most of the vocabulary and concepts but needs assistance 
from the teacher; 

Frustration: student struggles with meaning even with help. 

Y Select a passage of 250 -300 words. Be sure the selected passage is a "stand alone" and does 
not rely too much on previous passages. Keep the first and last sentences together. 

6 Many of the above ideas are from Vacca and Vacca Content Area Reading 
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y Starting with the second sentence, delete every fifth (or seventh or ninth) word. Leave blanks 
where the word was omitted. 
s Have students fill in the blanks. 

To score: count all words that are semantically and syntactically correct or contextually appropriate. 
(For second language learners, this is sufficient while for students proficient in English, count exact 
words.) 

A rough guide: 50-60% correct - independent level 

35 -50% correct - instructional level 
below 35% correct - frustration 

Knowledge-base 

KWL chart: 

s What do I know about this topic? Text such as this? 

^ What do I wonder about this topic? Text such as this? 
v' What did I learn? 



Insights into the reader 

Retrospective Miscue Analysis (RMA) 

Brief description: RMA is grounded in extensive reading miscue analysis research and theory. It is 
a way of viewing reading miscues as clues to the reader's knowledge of how language works. In RMA, 
the reader and the conversation partner together discuss the reader's miscues by determining 

1) whether or not the miscue made sense, 

2) if it was corrected, and 

3) if it needed to be corrected. 

Steps: 

1) Conduct a simple miscue analysis over a piece of unfamiliar text (about 285 words) which is 
slightly above his/her instructional level. Be sure to tape record the student reading. 

2) Analyze and organize the miscues. Note self-corrections. Look for patterns. 

3) Select specif ic miscues for conversation with student (i.e. contractions, confusing beginning 
sounds, insertion of words, influence of dialect on reading). 

6) A day or two later, meet with the student, play the tape and stop occasionally to discuss the 
identified miscues. 
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A Few Reading Inventories for the Adolescent Reader 7 



Purpose: To assess an entire class, have the students silently read the text and complete a written 
retelling; however, for those students you are most puzzled about, set up a conference with them 
and conduct a one on one reading inventory. 



Analytical Reading Inventory (ARI by Woods and Aloe, 1995) 

Grades: K-12 

Purpose: To assist teachers in gaining specific information about a student's ability to cope 

with text at various levels of instruction, the strategies the student uses to recognize words, and 
the strategies the student uses to understand the meaning of the text. A teacher can determine 
general level of word recognition, strengths and weaknesses in word recognition strategies, 
performance in oral and/or silent reading, comprehension strategies through retellings and 
questions, and independent/instructional/frustration reading level. 

Time: Up to one hour/student 

Types of text: Narrative and expository that are from primer through ninth grade level 

Basic Reading Inventory (BRI by Jerry Johns, 1995) 

Grades: Pre-primer - 12 

Purpose: To identify the student's frustration, instructional, and independent reading levels to 

that teachers can provide reading materials at the student's instructional level; determine reading 
rate; asks five types of comprehension questions: topic, fact, inference, evaluation, and vocabulary. 
Type of text: Narrative and expository 

Classroom Reading Inventory (Silvaroli, 1994) 

Grades: 1-adult 

Purpose: To identify a student's specific word recognition and comprehension skill; determine 

student reading achievement; classif ies students according to a global reading achievement level. 
Publisher: William C. Brown, Publisher; 2460 Kerper Blvd, Dubuque, I A 52001 

Modified Inventory 

Select a text that students in this grade have typically read well. Hold a conversation with the 
student about the text, but before you hold the conversation, consider what a typical discussion 
would sound like. Ask yourself what a highly skilled conversation would include. Create a checklist 
that will guide you while listening to the student talk. 

QRI U (by Leslie and Caldwell, 1995) 

Grades: K-9 th grade 

Time: 15 - 30 minutes 

Purpose: To provide both qualitative and quantitative analysis of reading performance; provide 

an estimate of reading levels (independent, instructional, frustration) so the teacher can match 
students to appropriate text; identify or verify a suspected reading problem. 

Type of text: Narrative and expository passages. 



7 Based on Bill Harp's The Handbook of Literacy Assessment and Evaluation, 1996, Christopher (Jordon 
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Reading Inventory for the Classroom (by Flynt and Cooter, 1998) 

Grades: Preprimer - 12 

Purpose: To assist teachers in the placement of students with appropriate reading and 

instructional materials; includes an interest/attitude questionnaire designed to assist the examiner 
in gathering information that may influence the student's interest in reading; includes a miscue grid 
for each passage; includes intervention strategies. 

Type of text: Narrative and expository 

Other kinds of reading assessments: 

Reading Attitude Scales, Teale 

Grades: 3-12 

Purpose: Designed to assess student's attitudes toward instructional and recreational reading. 

Items are read aloud to students. Responses produce scales of individual development, utility, and 
enjoyment; measures attitudes toward reading. 

Retelling is* 

Purpose: To assess comprehension. In particular, a retelling will help a teacher learn if students can 
predict, recall, or interpret text. 

The following could be completed as a whole-class activity, but the authors of Evaluating Literacy 
recommend that students work in small groups of four or five. 

1. To begin, select a text that students don't know, but one that will not overtax their reading 
skills. Make sure it’s a familiar type of text. 

2. Each student is provided with a copy of the text, which has been folded so that the title is 
visible but the text is not. 

3. Students are asked to read only the title and then briefly write their predictions about the 
content of the text. They can also be asked to predict specific vocabulary they might find. 

4. If students are working in a group, have them share their predictions. 

5. Each student reads the text independently and then assesses the accuracy of his/her 
predictions. Students may reread the text, if they are so inclined. It is important that they are 
comfortable with the text before they start their written retelling. 

6. Put the text aside, and have students write their retell of the story in such a way that someone 
unfamiliar with it could enjoy, appreciate, or understand it. 

7. Have students share their retellings with a partner to note differences in the information 
included and manner of telling it. 

To assess the retelling, look for the reasonableness of the explanations of the text. (You might 
create a rubric to guide your interpretation of the student retelling.) Here are suggested questions 
to guide the teacher's assessment of the quality of the retelling: 

S Does the student appropriately introduce the story? 

v' Is information about setting, characters, and plot accurate and complete? 

S Did the student include all the key episodes and characters? Is the order correct? 
v' Did the student understand the point or theme of the text? 



8 From Evaluating Literacy 
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MATRIX OF PUBLISHED READING TESTS 
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QUALITY adolescent reading programs 



What do we mean by adolescent reading “programs"? 

The committee has defined "program" to mean comprehensive undertakings to improve 
reading assessment and instruction at the school and/or intervention level. The 
committee believes that the true change needed to improve adolescent reading abilities 
happens best at the level of the total school. Improvement of students' reading abilities 
cannot fall just to specific teachers, interventions, or courses. Development of students' 
reading ability must be seen as important to all teachers in alt content areas. 
Comprehensive programs must also include effective staff development components. 
Employment of a building reading specialist to facilitate reading program initiatives is 
highly encouraged. 

What is behind a re-emerging interest in adolescent reading programs? 

The committee is very pleased to see a re-emerging interest in the development of 
adolescents' reading abilities. This re-emergence in many states is linked to the 
development of state standards and tests. The committee would caution that in developing 
sound adolescent reading programs, schools need to be careful to create programs that 
engage students in deeper development of their reading abilities than simply learning to 
perform better on reading achievement tests. Students need to develop more positive 
attitudes about reading, learn to respond and discuss reading materials in ways that tests 
do not measure, and begin to appreciate the value of reading for life-long learning. 
Additionally, educators need to determine students' non-school uses of literacy and 
develop ways to recognize these in classrooms. They need to be particularly aware that 
reading and writing are emerging in new forms, especially as part of new technologies. 

Is there a silver bullet that will create a quick fix? 

Committee members believe that often teachers and administrators are looking for the 
ONE reading program, or silver bullet, that will quickly fix students' reading problems as 
they enter middle or high school. Efforts are focused on finding ways to purchase the 
perfect program, assign someone to teach these students (but not me), and get students 
“fixed" so they are working at grade level. 

However, there are no quick fixes to quickly and magically improve students' reading 
abilities and test scores. Helping students become better readers is an on-going 
responsibility of all teachers. The reality is that no specific program, even if it purports 
to guarantee success, really can. Each school context is different; programs have to be 
adjusted to fit school and student interests and needs. 



Is the committee recommending any particular programs? 

In the sections that follow, the committee has suggested both key components to quality 
adolescent reading programs and specif ic, helpful criteria for comparing reading programs. 
The criteria are then applied to specific secondary reading programs popular across the 
nation. These programs are listed in alphabetical order by program name. In reviewing 
specific programs, the committee has been careful to represent the views of program 



developers and publishers. In no cases, is the committee recommending any specific 
programs. The committee's goal, instead, is to help schools and districts better 
understand the criteria that they need to apply to make effective decisions. The 
committee has provided enough information for educators to decide which adolescent 
reading programs best suit their purposes and how to get more information about them. 
Additionally, many of the best school reading programs are not simply purchased, but 
developed by individual schools through the work of school reading specialists and building 
literacy committees. 

What are key components to building quality adolescent reading programs? 

• A literacy committee to direct school efforts 

• Strong building and district administrative support 

• At least one reading specialist per building 

• Attention to increasing student motivation for literacy 

• Authentic, active learning with student input and choice 

• Emphasis on real reading and writing with integration of oral communication 
development 

• Attention given to creating print rich environments and making reading materials 
readily available 

• Strong links to libraries and technology 

• Avid pursuit of a wide variety of literature representing diverse groups 

• Instruction is guided by assessment of individual learner needs 

• Comprehension is the primary focus with an emphasis on research-based comprehension 
strategies and metacognition 

• A questioning stance to discover points of view and potential biases in all texts is 
encouraged 

• Reading strategy instruction is embedded by all content teachers and through reading 
courses open to all students 

• Bilingual and ESL learners' literacy needs are understood and supported 

• Instruction includes attention to a variety of learning styles 

• Strong parent and/or mentor involvement is encouraged 

• Quality, on-going professional development is viewed as important 

What are appropriate criteria to compare adolescent reading programs? 

• Target Audience 

• Program Philosophy 

• Research Base 

• Structure of the Program (including student/teacher ratio) 

• Research on Eff ectiveness 

• Resources Needed 

• Cost 

• Initial and On-going Professional Development 



ADOLESCENT LITERACY PROGRAMS 
REVIEWED BY SPECIFIC CRITERIA 
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BESTCOPY AVAILABLE 



Philosophy 



Accelerated Reader 

° n inde Pf dent readin 9 Program, with the philosophy that 

“nZ rh f ° r PeaSU J 0nd When * tudent * read morc +hey become better 
. e program guides students to appropriate reading level materials and 

SS5T - i=sssSssSs 



Cost 



Resources 



Initfal 

Training 



On-going 

Training 

Target 
Audience 



<W^i.te t0 mine lf Stude " tS ■" reading of the 

?T| , '. S *" I,! $4.000.00. includes software Monuol. Ut cra ^, ~ 

r indiV " i “ l med “ “““• to purchase. 

m City High Scho ol m Commerce City, CO spent $5 O OP on books 

™:r p ;rrr co t uter - «mu nm. must be 

I^STAC ° n t C T mbCr ° f * tudents t0 use the P ro 9 ra m. Software includes 
H + R ^ SCSS r Cr,t 0nd tCStS f ° r the books - LITERATURE - media centers must 

the shelf °n the med^* + Th,S r* qu,rcs ideritif y in 9 those books that are already on 
elf m the media center and properly labeled. The rest of the required books to 

match the test will need to be ordered. MANUAL: Accelerated ReadS provides a 

AccS^^^T ma T' W ' th tHe purchaSe of the software. The marketing for 
thfJT R “ der ,S d0nC thr0U9h individual book publishers. These publishers sell 
~ S0ftW0re « ^» d i ndividually through Accelerated Reader. 



Structure 



^u hat iS importar,t is su PP or+ administration, and a school climate 

school staff bT ® ' mportance of read ing: a) reading for pleasure is modeled by all 
jchool staff, b) reading time i s built into the daily school sche dule 

mUS ’ ' nc “ fe1>00te * ,he ™e«ud. n t 



Who is using 
ft? 



As Accelerated Reader /san individualized reading program, the structure is 

!ft T?" tHe S t°° ,S 9 °° ls ' No direct ins truction involved. Books are checked 
out by students, and tests can be administered on any computer which includes the 

the books^ a ! It ThC * °“ h ° Ur “ ch ^ sct asidc ** SSR. using 
the books from Accelerated Reader, and the time to take the 10-15 minute * 

^ can b « b, 10, or 20 multiple-choice questions. The entire 
schooi needs to be involved in the program. 



Other facts 
and notes: 



ERIC 



V>JI Mill. 

E t ry St< ?* the United States, most schools in Eastern Europe, among other 
nations. In the Denver, Colorado area alone, a few of the schools actively using the 
pr^ram are Adams City Middle School and Kearney Middle School in Adams County 
.Sc hool District 14, Arvada Hi gh S chool, East and West Middle School in Aurora. ^ 
ccelerated Reader conducted a study completed in 1994-1995 on 659 214 students 

Z**™- ^S ,ndin9S 0f the rep0rt indude: » School ZZ TnTe 
time declines markedly after grade five. By the time they reach high school students 

on average spend about as much time in literature-based reading practice as 

2) Wh6n QCCOrdin9 10 thc ar *»ount of reading they do 

students m the top 5 percent read 144 times more than students in the b<*tomb 

percent. 5) Students in the highest-performing states in the NAEP Readinq study 

'" 5 . 9 P f r !T t i n !r T d,n9 practice than th0Se in in the bottom 

Stu2t t °1 S M 1 ^ Qd0ptCd the USe 0f Ac “ ,eroted ft “ d ^ reported their 
students standardi zed test scores increased at twice the “normal’ r ate 

Contact any local book publisher, such as Permabound. Again, the computer software 

. for Accelerated Read e r is marketed through book publishers 
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CCC (Community Curriculum Corporation) 



Philosophy 



Description 



Cost 



Resources 



Initial 

Training 

On-going 

Training 



Target 

Audience 



CCC (Community Curriculum Corporation) offers a range of software 

*» -». - * 

2csD«rL°, nd " ri,i " 9 Pr09ramS in CCCS Su «*«*W«r serve K-6 learner! 
c . Dest ' nat,ons 'S an innovative online learning program that includes 

^tr ^ ^ ,0WardS ,Ke OCCele ™ ted advancement of 
dolescent and adult learners enrolled in workforce training alternative hiah 

eTclT^r,' edueoti0 "' a — ^ r*fc housing 

“ * Sy 9 StartS at $125 for select single course 

. with opportunities for reduced prices for volume p urrhnoc 

Purchase or desired levels of software. The school may also want to 



^choolfhpf CCC . CCC 0tte ; S com P re hensive technical services to support 
schools before, during, and after imp lementation 

K-Adult 



Structure 



Who is using 
it? 



Seeking 

Information 



Other facts 
or notes 



Y T U “ S multi l> te f »™ s assessment to place 

^derts in programs and to moke it cosy for students to see progress. 

tudents work on the oomputer software ot their own rotes of spud. The 

meons^he *" “ ltew * ,cachel ' s ,0 progress through multiple 

uiTth TT ; ° f StUd “ t! th " <*» * *rved ot o time will depend 
upon the number of computers a school has available. ^ 

Hoh h L^7nn?T' ,he . P ? srom is used successfully ot Sreen Mountain" 
2S ^ wdl * eSf / ' l,ernat,ve School. There ore other 

http/ / .www.ccclearn.com 
See evaluation studies on website. 

Http:/ / www.ccclearn.com 
Contact local CCC area representative at: 
http://www.ccclearn-g om/contact/index.html 



P~9rom *0 work successfully, o school will need o reliable oomputer 
rotwork. A teacher will need good initial training and substantial time to 
team the program. It will be best if the teacher possesses some computer 
savvy and can trouble-shoot problems that occur P 

OTs SuccessMaker HomeReach enables students to continue lessons at 
home. Upon connecting to the school's server via the Internet or a direct 
lal-up connection, students can continue to use the software Their 

teachers at home and in the classroom con monitor students' individual 
progress. 
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CRISS (Crating Independence through Studont-owmnJ strategies) 



I Philosophy 


Z^i TT:" 9 * n ^ c P cn< * cnce through Student-owned Strategies) was 

ZTZ T P S I bC,ter ° rganize - “«fcr«tond and retain course 

will Zu .*' Studen,s receivi "9 the CRISS method of instruction 
. . earn To Learn." CRISS emphasizes that good readers activate 

bac ground Pledge, are actively involved in -modi*. know .ZZT 
ways to organize information for learning, have many opportunities totalk 
Wdh one another -and write about what they are Jning^andarT 

tTese Z 6 I T tar " ,0 b “»»« strategic when teachers teach 
p ocesses directly through explanation and modeling. The program is 
.i^tar^w^signed for use across content none 9 Pr “ 


1 Description 


he ckx55 program is designed to involve all teachers in a school Teacher 
^s are framed who then train other teachers in a bu.iding The 
^ t,on of mos+ strategies follows this instructional sequence- 
,_gxpjangtion and modeling, support systems, extensions. 


COST 


" e - m “' f ° r curre nt information. For imtial training of 30 participants " 

ZTrZ r CMSS tr “ iner fe “ P,US oppLmateTiX 

For Trainers of Trainers 12 participants. 3 days, materials. CRISS trainer 
fees plus expenses approximately $5000 


Kcsourccs 


A school may need to be prepared toadda~wider variety of^ading 

^materials to support literacy across all content 7 9 


1 Initial 


Training 


frZLZ Z . ,n,tra ' training include at least two key teachers 

h.,iH 0re ° 0nd /0r 9rade level and one administrator from each 

tramoL^ Se ” ^ ,C “ cher ladtrS their building and 


On-going 

Training 


CRISS teacher leaders tram others in their building. CRISS staff stronolv 
recommend a half-day or longer follow-up meeting with the original CRISS^ 

— v n s : ,s ° * ^ — «» ** can l p 

contoct and includes pxnmnlp ' 


| Target 
Audience 


— * '"viuvw vtAuriiuic lessons PTC 

Gr. 4-12 ~ ~ 


Structure 


Classrooms: whole school; could be adapted as an intervention^ 


Who is using 
it? | 


Many schools throughout the country have adopted the CWSS model 

Please see the CRISS web site nn Hop "Frpnnrntlv a -imri rt 


Current | 


W^TThT j~dt r . r ~7 . 1 frequently Asked Questions," 


Research 

Caol/iiut 


ncuse see me CKloo web Site. 


occKing \ 

Information 


gww-projectcriss.org This is a very helpful website. 


other facts ( 
or notes i 


hrouohTR^ 16 ^ 601 /^ ° Nat ' 0 " al D,ffus,on Network project from 1985 
hrough 1996, when Congress eliminated NbN fundi..* 
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HOSTS A structured mentoring program 



Philosophy 




Description 


When a HOSTS program .s 

■ £ZZZ T\7 M T '- S,0,e ' ° r <**"* *«nlds orLrmng SSL. 


COST 

in 


•cense cost, initial training, two site visits, database, diagnostic tool manuals 
, - invitations 

2 nd year: $15,900 

suTto* C0St ' t l ainir ’ 9 if nccessar y« one site visit, updated database tech 
pport, support groups and regional meetings, newsletter, and invitations to 
conferences (reduced registration). nvirarions to 

3 rd year: $6,600 

License cost, drop in visits, updated database, tech support support arouns and 
^Z , '" 9S - ne " Sletter ' cnd m,i,c,lons f ° conferences (reduced 


Resources 


Database software database aligns curriculum, connects resources to specific 

Adas 9 nr,| JeC, '? S ' 9enerafes instructional plans, and tracks mentor and student 

^ 62 «-» estimated at 


initial 

Training 


Included in initial cost: 

2 day workshop for 5 people (on site) 


On-going 

Training 


JESS SS s,,e visit ' 2 re9 ’° Ml «*•* ^ - 


— 


— for SlOOO/day 0 


Target 

Audience 


?°fr *««- struggling readers to partially prof icient readers 

used in elementary, middle and high -rrhrmh 


structure 

Who is i 

using it? 


Mentors work wi 1 h targeted students 30 minutes per day 

This may be ,n a pullout situation, learning lab, or within the regular classroom 
A^ftns are tra ned and use student folders to guide their s2Ls. 3Trs or 
paraprofessionals manage the student folders. 

^I^requires a large commitment by those who are implementing the program 
Currently being used m 42 states, trains over 90,000 mentors each year and has ^ 

served over one million students since 1971 Y ' d has 


Current | 

Research < 

1 


recommended and has received honors from many educational 
ZZX °T" 2 " ,t,ns ' including, but not limited to: U.S. Department of 
■jjucation, U.S. Secretary of Education. <& NCTE. site evaluation oerformed in 1000 


Seeking f 

Information S 


me* 566 th€ f0,l0W ' n9 f0r m0re mformation; bttP=//www.hosts m m 1- 877-489- 


i 

Other / 

8 


jOSTS Corporation, 12805 Holiday Drive, Kirkland, WA 98034 
jjara-professional may be required to assist with the student and mentor 





Philosophy 



Lindomood-Bell - Learning Processes 



(description 



motor skills. 9 ' ^ 9 ' 90098 com P r ehcnsion. math, and visual 



Cost 



Resources 



Initial 
Training 

On-going 

Training 



Target 
Audience 
Structure 



Who is 
using it? 

Current 

Research 



Seeking 
Information 



Other 
facts or 
notes: 



an Ll^c^pproa^^ 0 " in ^ vidual ’ s learnin 9 needs and embodies 

aaaSgy aiaa. 

tiles 411 „A U 'f* clm 9 symbol and mouth pictures, videotape blocks and 

Stars. uJSSZTS; Ho,t“ r r ely - T? kl,S aK,il0ble ' " ^ 
senes. **' 0nd Popp,n Aud,tor y discrimination Reading 

Corporate workshops are located in San Luis Ohi«v, /v,i < — • Z 

day to twelve days with cost vnZlT^J- Cd,,forn,a < and ™9e from one 

attenHeH d , , ° varym 9 on length and number of workshoos 

i5 5=£asi^ 

■— » — « * 

SlISZSTi S which could inch*. 

maa^sT , 1 f P f ° Ur hoUrS 0 da V for four *> six weeks However 

many schools use the various programs as small-group, and even whole class ' 
instruction for one hour a day for four to six mnnthc pm . ' 

needed which mm / p I Tour t° six months. Follow-up treatment may be 

MRI s students who receive their intervention proorams Other 

ot^hor f 9re " 3 “'" S af,cr “PPtaximately 93 hours of instruction Ple^I see 

^ l ln I h iir' 0 " httP://l>M “ '^" ^ IWReseorch/ 

Lindamood-Bell Learning Processes (8001 233 -IftiQ 

Corporate Headquarters 

416 Higuera Street , 

San Luis O bisoo CA 93401 www.lmdamoodbell.com 




r> *?- 
O d. 
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READING 180 



Philosophy 

Description 



Cost 
Resources 



Initial 
Training 



On-going 

Training 



Target 

Audience 

Structure 



Who is using 
it? 



eHeaZ7 Prca ' ces ° f rea din 9 instruction with the most" 

^ding specialist do 3 ho u r inservice for teach ers 
Follow-up training by reading specialist at 2 and 6 weeks s7 hnl„c^ 7 i 

teocher s Rggdjn^ m 

stage A for Grades 4-6 (reading levels 1.5-6 0) H 

Stage B for Grades 6-9 (reading levels 1.5-8.0) 

Stage C for Grades 9-10 (aygi fable F2000) 

‘ 5 ^ U d e ." t r S ^ dass ^mmorfcd. Students rotate through stations in 
fSk ,h ( pr ° 9ram iS recommended for “«= with a 90-minute block 

CO follows. Class begins with 20 nTwhole '«£££, Z££ZZ 

“ ?::z of r“r ups ° f «- a 

ZZkT 7 instructional reading using the computer program,- 20 min 
modeled or independent reading; 20 min. time far T-directed less”' The 
period ends with a 10 -min. whole class wrao ud 

T n /’aLmw.j. i- ”, a - ’ : — l — l 



Current 
Research 
Seeking 
Information 



— ''^3 wr up up. 

£777° 7°i'" g 180 iS “ Sed " ***>« 'N® Elementary. Cherry Creek 
Fterida ^ ““ b> ' ° ra " 9e Com ^ *** Schools, Orlando, 



Orange County Public Schools, Orlando, Florida^ 

TV? RteeWit2 : “ 4 Tarhr ‘ * (19 ") attacking literacy with 
technala^, on urban setting iMiddfe School Jourool. January 1999. pp. 



Other facts 
or notes 
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Philosophy 



fA . , READING FOR UNDERSTANDING 

( ' mm “ 1 ,h * S ’ r ° ,e9iC W ««‘" «<» Reading >W«ship Mod.!) 



Description 



Cost 



Resources 



^isprogram^jso^^ Initiative orReadma 

Apprenticeship Model) is based on a reading apprenticeship model thLt 
engage students end teachers in cnllabonoLV^^ thr own end 

thfrw'” re “ l, "9 processes, fostering a -metacognitive conversation" in 
the classroom. tending is defined as complex. invisible processes Wten 
teachers make these active, interpretive, problem-solvng -moves’ *n£ to 
Rodents, they help learners develop reading expertise. Students' diverse 

g oge and cultural backgrounds, experiences, knowledge, needs interests 
end communicativ e practices are seen as the norm '"Terests. 

Or, gmaliy developed by the Far West R egional Lab. this program is explained 
the boak Reading for Understanding. The authors are clear that the 
program can be adapted to the needs of all teachers and student middle 

coanlzan/of^h « teochers becomm 

cognizant of the reading strategies that they use as experts in their fields 
jgdjTelpmg jtudents learn these strateg ies 



Initial 
Training 



On-going 

Training 



rv7 - n , , , , , ' , T or readin q strategy lesson. 

Recommend a leadership team (2-4 people) attend. Cost is $3000^7 

mduH^ f °i| £ 7 ?T er ,nStitUte P ' US 3_day mid -V ear follow-up session; 
^ mea,S ' lod 9 ,n 9< materials, and tuition. Travel costs separate 



Target 
Audience 



Mid-year follow-up. 



Sr. 6-12 with specific curriculum developed for Gr. 9. 



Who is using 
it? 



Current 

Research 



Seeking 
Information 



Other facts 
or notes 



j* 16 ^ 9 rQ de. the program is designed as a course required of all 
students. Teachers' time is spend largely working on three components each 
ay. read aloud and modeling, a group lesson where particular reading 
strategies are under discussion, and a silent reading period conducted as a 
type of readers' worksh op. 

This program is new ami has not yet been adopted by ary schools ,n ■ 

Colorado. The program was originally developed at Thurgood Marshall 

SCh °°' ' n *" « *■ I-— Mother 




^s program seems currently have «veral names: Strategic Reading 
Jnitiative, Apprenticeship Model Reading for Understanding 



o 
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Philosophy 



t>cscription 




Initial 

Training 



T ° ***** ' * kN^ p^ram 



accelerate student^ readirw a ibH'it UP rc “ din9 mtcrventior ' program that aims to 






On-going 

Training 

Target 

Audience 

Structure 



ktate^TT^TT^Ti^^ growth. 

copies of o consumable student fciTo WtertM '**?** 7 . “<*• of 18 **•“. * 
Training: T»o-dcy training is m Ma " l ° t ° "*»• ^er. t^i OO. 

The components of each grade level include: LITERATURF tou l, : 7 

each; books sequenced from <imni« +„ 1 ^ T ' J RE - 18 books, 7 copies of 

MANUAL - management and inswt C ° mp ® X t0 scaffo,d instruction; TEACHER'S 
plans: blackline ZZ Pr ° 9 ™ back *™‘: “sessment; lesson 

s™ 6 ENT 6 WbF MEK1T I? 060 ' “ i,h ™ ch “-' s *-<* 

POSTERS - ^ ' 9 "^ K ® r ganizers; oeflecting pages: strategy prompts: 

Ttlljj — - 9 p gP hic or 9 Qnizers. Cost for entir e set is $795 00 
eveis of ^ 

ssszr ^ ^ra^^isrc 1 

teach the interlnt^I^d^Mch'teach" SUC “J Ssfu '“ m P le, ' <,n ' Participants may 



Who is 
using it? 




Thejns^uSional^anlor^ 

lesson that uses authentic htlrl " 0 3 °: to «>**"*• daily fast-paced 

scaffolded support to accelerate stu ^' pr0 ^ tcachm9 ' organizers, and 

to be used with a group of 5-7 Students TtedJ ? | 9 r 0 Wth J hc pr ° 9ram is designed 

S? * m Z S d ' SCUSSin8 '"Aependently read books 
str^!2 S summarizing prev,ous day's reading OR discussing 

SSS«S-=. 
S^SSSHS; 

SOAR TO SUCCESS is based an . !*’?'* E '*' °" d Tlwrnt ° n Ele 



Seeking 
Information 



Other: 



SOARTo^UCCEiTiclJir^ : — : ^reaerai Heights Ele ., and Thornton 

tested in 

4 * Holton Miffjin^ 

222 Berkele y St. Boston MA o?iia 



O'* 

ERIC 
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The Strategic Teaching and Reading Project 
(STRP) 


miiQsopny 


meaning rather than “ buildi " 9 of 

ar^ IP Se “ e ° f ,lK -^“rials 


Description 


wOST 




Resources 


NCREL tailors activities and sample lessons to the srh^l Tj.snnr.,,., . 

^ r^T al ~ ty NCREL - °" d “tifacts that are coKtevelop^dtT ' 


ArllTIOl 

Training 




On-going 

Training 

Structure 


Classrooms; whole school “ — 


Target 

Audience 


All classrooms - K-12 - and all content areas 


wno is 
using it? 


We are unaware of anyoneTrTcolorado using STRP; however it is in nlnro c i 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



What we know about professional development in general also applies to professional development 
around adolescent literacy. Too often, secondary teachers listen to presentations on reading 
strategies that sound good, and while they probably have good intentions of implementing them, such 
formats for professional development rarely impact instruction or lead to lasting change in the 
classroom. 

This task force determined that professional development for literacy needs to be personal, require 
that teachers examine their own practice, and then focus on the needs identified in their self- 
assessment. This obviously involves more than the "one shot " approach to staff development. 

Several of the programs identified in this report include strong staff development components. 

Upon examination of these components, the clear features that stand out are focus and ongoing. 

The following reading self-assessment can be used as such a tool. Our main caution, however, is that 
it be used as part of an entire plan that includes extensive dialogue by the involved teachers. The 
instrument by itself will not lead to improvement nor is it meant to. It can, however, help teachers 
and entire staffs examine their own practice and then determine their next steps. 



STRATEGIES FOR USING THE 
READING SELF-ASSESSMENT FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Concerning literacy instructions on a school or district: 

The results might be synthesized and used to identify instructional strengths and next 
steps. Schools might be able to plan staff development to meet their common needs. 

It is highly recommended that the self-assessment be used in a flexible way to support 
teachers' professional growth rather than as any form of “evaluation." 

The task force felt very strongly that the self-assessment should never just be placed in 
teachers boxes. It should be used as part of a focused discussion about literacy, personal 
and building goals, and professional development needs. 

If the entire self-assessment seems overwhelming, buildings might choose to focus on 
certain sections which support their instructional focus and administer the entire self- 
assessment over time. 

The last page in the self-assessment could be used by teachers as part of their personal 
goal-setting. 

The building-wide results of the self-assessment could help administrators develop and pace 
a time line to identify the professional development that will be needed. 
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Resources on Adolescent Reading 



Abbot, Susan. Teaching Reading in the Middle Grades . Westminster, CA: Teacher Created 
Materials, Inc., 1999. 

Allen, Janet. It's Never Too Late . Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1995. 

Allen, Janet. Words, Words. Words: Teaching Vocabulary in Grades 4-12 . York, ME: 
Stenhouse, 2000. 

Alvermann, Donna and Phelps, S . Content Reading and Literacy: Succeeding In Today's 
Diverse Classrooms. (2 nd Ed.). Needham Heights, M A: Allyn and Bacon, 1999. 

Anderson, R.C., et al. Becoming a Nation of Readers: The Report of the Commission on 
Reading . Washington, t)C: Service, 1985. 

Applebee, A.N., and J.A. Longer. Who Reads Best?: Factors Related to Reading 

Achievem ent in Grades 3, 7, and 11 . Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Service, 1988. 

Atwell, Nancie. In the Middle. 2 nd ed. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1998. 

Barry, A. High school reading programs revisited. Journal of Adolescent and Adult Literacy 
40(7), 524-531, 1997. 

Beck, Isabelle. Questio ning the Author: An Approach for Enchancino Student Enoaoement 
with Text . Newark, DE: International Reading Association, 1997. 

Billmeyer, Rachel and Barton Mary Lee. Teaching Reading in the Content Arens: If Not Me. 
Then Who? 2 nd ed. Aurora, CO: McREL, 1998. 

Bintz, W. Exploring reading nightmares of middle and secondary school teachers. Journal of 
Adolescent and Adult Literacy. 41 (1^12-24 1997. 

Blasewitz, M. and Taylor, R. Attaching literacy with technology in an urban setting. Middle 
School Journal . January 1999, 33-39. 

Bomer, Randy. Time For Meaning: Crafting Literate Lives in Middle and High School . 
Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1995. 

Burke, Jim. The E nglish Teachers Companion: A Complete Guide to Classroom. Curriculum, 
and the Profession . Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1999. 

Calkins, Lucy, and Kate Montgomery. A Teacher's Guide To Standardized Reading Tests: 
Knowledge is Power . Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1998. 

Campbell Hill, Bonnie and Cynthia A. Ruptic , Practical Aspects of Authentic Assessment: 
Putting the Pieces Togethe r Christopher-Gordon Publishers, Inc., 1994 

Daniels, Harvey. Literature Circles .. York, ME: Stenhouse, 1994. 

Davidson, J. and Koppenhaver. D. Adolescent Literacy: What Works and Why 2 nd ed. NY: 
Garland Publishing, Inc., 1993. 

Duffy, Gerald G., ed. Reading in the Middle School 2 nd ed. Newark, DE: International 
Reading Association, 1990. 

Faltis, C. and Wolfe, P. (Eds). So Much to Say: Adolescents. Bilingualism, and ESL in the 
Secondary School . Urbana, IL: National Council Teachers of English, 1999. 

Flood, James, ed. Understanding Reading Comprehension: Cognition, Language and the 
Structure of Prose . Newark, DE: International Reading Association, 1984. 

Freeman, Y. and Freeman, D. ESL/EFL Teaching: Principles for Success . Portsmouth, NH: 
Heinemann, 1998. 

Gillet, Jean and Charles Temple. Understanding Readino Problems. Assessment, and 
Instruction . 5 th ed. New York: Longman, 2000. 



Guthrie, John T„ ed, and Donna E Alvermann, ed. Engaged Reading: Processes. Practices 
And Policy Implications . New York, NY: Teachers College Press, 1999. 

Guthrie, John T., ed., and Allan Wigf ield, ed. Reading Engagement: Motivating Readers 

Through Integrated Instruction. Newark, DE: International Reading Association, 1997. 

Harvey, Stephanie. Nonfiction Matters. York ME: Stenhouse, 1998, 

Harvey, Stephanie, and Goudvis. Anne. Strategies that Work: Teaching Comprehension to 
Enhance Understanding . York, ME: Stenhouse, 2000. 

Henwood, G. A new role for the reading specialist: Contributing toward a high school's 

collaborative educational culture. Journal of Adolescent and Adult Literacy 43(4) 316- 
325. 

Hosking, N. and Teberg, A. Bridging the Gap: Aligning Current Practices and Evolving 
Expectations for Middle Years Literacy Programs . Journal of Adolescent and Adult 
Literacy, 41(5). 332-340, 1998. 

Hynds, Susan. On the Brink: Negotiating Literature and Life with Adolescents . Newark, DE: 
International Reading Association, 1997. 

Hyerle, David. Visual Tools For Constructing Knowledge . Alexandria, VA: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1996. 

Ivey, Gay. Reflections on teaching struggling middle school readers. Journal of Adolescent 
and Adult Literacy. 42 (5) 372-381, 1999. 

Irvin, J udith L. Reading and the Middle School Student: Strategies to Enhance Literacy. 

2 nd ed. Bosten, M A: Allyn and Bacon, 1998. 

Jensen, Eric. Teachi ng with the Brain in Mind . Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1998. 

Keene, Ellin, and Zimmerman, Susan. Mosaic of Thought . Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1997. 

Lapp, Diane, James Flood and Nancy Farnan. Content Area Reading and Learning: 
Instructional Strategies . 2 nd ed. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1996. 

Mahiri, J. Shooting for excellence: African American and Youth Culture in New Century 
Schools . Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of English, 1998. 

McTeague, Frank. Shared Reading in the Middle and High School Years . Portsmouth, NH: 
Heinemann, 1992. 

McWhorter, Kathleen T. Efficient and Flexible Reading 5 th ed. New York, NY: Longman 
1999. 

Moje, E., Young, J., Readence, J. Moore, D. Reinventing adolescent literacy for new times: 
Perennial and millennial issues. Journal of Adolescent and Adult Literacy. 43 (5). 400- 
410. 

Moje, E. All the Stories That We Have: Adolescents' Insights About Literacy And Learning 
In Secondary Schools . Newark, DE: International Reading Association, 2000. 

Moore, D., Alvermann, D., and Hinchman, K . Struggling Adolescent Readers: A Collection of 
Teaching Strategies. Newark, DE: International Reading Association, 2000. 

Moore, D., Bean, T., Birdyshaw, D., and Rycik, J. Adolescent literacy: A position statement. 
Journal of Adolescent and Adult Literacy. 43 (1). 97-112. 1999. 

Optiz, Michael and T. Rasinski. Good-bye Round Robin: 25 Effective Oral Reading 
Strategies. Portsmouth. NH: Heinemann, 1998. 

Peregoy, S.F. and Boyle. O.F . Reading, Writing, and Learning in ESL: A Resource Book for K- 
12 Teachers . New York: Longman, 1997. 
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Position Statement of the International Reading Association (2000). Teaching all children to 
read: The roles of the reading specialist. Newark, DE: International Reading 
Association. 

Position Statement of the International Reading Association Excellent reading teachers. 
Newark, DE: International Reading Association. Reading and literacy in the secondary 
School (1998). Special issues of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
Bulletin. 82 (600V 2000. 

Reading at the Middle and High School Levels . 2 nd ed. Virginia: Educational Research Srvice 
1999. 

Rhodes, Lynn K., and Curt Dudley-Marling. Readers and Writers with a Difference 2 nd ed. 
Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1996. 

Richardson, J . Read it aloud! Using literature in the Secondary Content Classroom Newark 
DE: IRA 2000. 

Riordan-Karlsson, Ed.D, Mary. Teaching Reading Across the Curriculum . Westminster, CA: 
Teacher Created Materials, Inc., 1999. 

Routman, Regie. Invitations: Changing as Teachers and Learners K-12 . Portsmouth, NH: 
Heinemann, 1997. 

Routman, Regie. Conversations . Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 2000. 

Sammons, R. & Davey, B. Assessing students' skills in using textbooks: The textbook 

awareness and performance profile (TAPP). Journal of Reading. 37(4), 280-286, 1993. 

Saunders, S. Look and Learn! Using Picture Books in grades Five Through Eight Portsmouth, 
NH: Heinemann, 1999. 

Schoenbach, Ruth and Greenleaf , Cynthia. Reading for Understanding: A guide to Improving 
Reading in Middle and High School Classrooms . San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1999. 

Shefelbine, J. Encouraging Your J unior High Students to Read . Newark, DE: International 
Reading Association, 1991. 

Stephens, E. and Brown, J. A Handbook of Content Literacy Strategies: 75 Practical Reading 
And Writing Ideas . Norwood, MA: Christopher-Gordon, 2000. 

Strategies for Making Inferences . Charlesbridge Publishing, 1989. 

Taylor , Barbara M., ed., and Michael F. Graves, ed. Reading For Meaning: Fostering 

Comprehension in the Middle Grades . New York, NY: Teachers College Press, 2000. 

Vacca, Richard T., and JoAnne L. Vacca. Content Area Reading: Literacy and Learning 
Across the Curriculum . 6 th ed. Longman, 1999. 

Walentas, Nancy. Readino/Writino Remedies: The Language Arts Teacher's Ultimate 
Sourcebook . Phoenix, AZ: Reading Manipulatives, 1999. 

Weaver, Constance, ed. Reconsidering a Balanced Approach to Reading . Urbana, IL: 

National Council of Teachers of English, 1997. 

Weaver, Constance, ed. Practicing What We Know: Informed Reading Instruction . Urbana, 
IL: National Council of Teachers of English, 1998. 

Wells, M Cyrene. Literacies Lost: When Students Move From A Progressive Middle School 
To A Traditional High School . New York, NY: Teachers College, 1996. 

Wilhelm, Jeff. You Gotta Be the Book . Urbana, IL: NCTE, 1988. 

Willis, Jerry W., and Elizabeth C Stephens. Technology, Reading, and Language Arts . 

Boston, MA: Allynand Bacon, 1996. 

Wolf, Dennie Palmer. Reading Reconsidered: Literature and Literacy in High school . New 
York, NY: The College Entrance Examination Board, 1988. 
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Zemelman, S. H. Daniels, and A. Hyde. Best Practice: New Standards for Teaching and 
Learning In American's Schools . Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1993. 

Professional Journals for Literacy Educators 

ALAN Review (Assembly on Literature for Adolescents) www.ncte.oro 

Elkins, John, ed., and Allan Luke, ed. Journal of Adolescent and Adult Literacy. Newark, 
DE: International Reading Association, www.reading.org 

Griffith, Priscilla L., ed., and Carol Lynch-Brown, ed. The Reading Teacher . Newark, DE: 
International Reading Association, www.reading.oro 

Hagerty, Patricia J., ed. Colorado Reading Council Journal . Denver, CO: Colorado Council of 
the International Reading Association. 

Mammen, Lori, ed. R.W.T.: The Magazine For Reading. Writing, Thinking . San Antonio, TX: 
ECS Learning Systems, www.educyberstor.com 

Monseau, Virginia R., ed. English Journal . National Council of Teachers of English. 
www.ncte.oro 

Voices from the Middle www.ncte.oro 

Wall, Kate T„ ed. Reading Research Quarterly . Newark, DE: International Reading 
Association, www.reading.org 

A Few Websites of Interest 

http://www.ala.ora/ 

American Library Association 
http://cela.albany.edu/ 

CELA National Research Center on English Learning and Achievement 
http://www.ncrel.org/strp/Strp.htm 

Strategic Teaching and Reading Project (North Central Regional Education Lab) 
http://www.ncte.org/ 

National Council of Teachers of English 
http://www.nwrel.org/eval/reading/ 

Traits of an Effective Reader (Northwest Regional Education Lab) 
http://pec.jun.alaska.edu/consortia/lit/reading.html 
Best Practices in Reading and Writing 
http://www.reading.org/advocacy/policies/adol_lit.html 

International Reading Association: Adolescent Literacy 
http://www.wested.org/stratlit/ 

Strategic Literacy Initiative (West Ed Lab) 
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